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Tremaine, or the Man of Refinement. Philadelphia. In three 
volumes. 1825. 12mo. 


Tus is rather a series of dialogues on morals and natural 
religion, than a novel. But we are quite indifferent concern- 
ing the name which the author may choose to give his per- 
formances, so long as they are as agreeable as the one before 
us. The story is slight enough. ‘Tremaine, a gentleman of 
talents, accomplishments, and fortune, carries his refinement to 
such an extent as to become disgusted with almost every 
thing in the world about him. He retires to his country-seat 
to escape from society and all necessity of exertion, and to enjoy 
the sweets of leisure and solitude. It is scarcely necessary 
to observe that the experiment is unsuccessful. He becomes 
diseased in mind and body, and is fortunately compelled by 
business to seek another residence. His pursuits, or rather 
his want of pursuit, is here disturbed by an old college friend, 
Dr Evelyn, who, with his daughter Georgina, undertakes to 
rouse him from his torpidity. ‘The father does something, but 
the daughter more, and he is gradually renovated. He falls 
in love with the lady, who refuses his addresses on the 
ground of his scepticism in religion. He accordingly sets 
seriously about a conversion, and in this is assisted by the 
father. The work ends with the marriage of the parties. 
This groundwork is enlarged a little by some episodical mat- 
ter, and the introduction of a few additional characters, who 
have little or nothing to do with the main action. The story 
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in short is little more than a vehicle, as we before observed, for 
a series of dialogues, in which the author’s opinions on the 
several topics are put into the mouth of Dr Evelyn. 
Philosophy as well as religion teaches that virtue is the 
best policy, even in this world, as conferring the greatest 
amount of happiness ; that the cultivation of the social aflec- 
tions is as much a part of virtue as justice and generosity, and 
that the exercise of these is peculiarly adapted to gratify the 
principal motive of human action, the desire of present grati- 
fication. Our sympathy goes along with good illustrations of 
these doctrines, which serve to connect the ideas of duty and 
eb and such illustrations are presented in the volumes 
efore us. The characters of Dr Evelyn and Georgina are 
perfectly natural; they neither do nor say any thing which 
might not easily be done and said in common life. ‘lhey 
are not placed in any very remarkable circumstances, nor is 
the account of them attended by any romantic incident. We 
cannot help feeling that their happiness is real, and that it 
arises from sentiments and conduct which it is in our power 
to imitate. The-contemplation of happiness and contentment, 
when accompanied with mental activity, is one of the most 
agreeable, that can be presented to the mind; and we are apt 
to regard the lot of those with whom we are acquainted as 
more or less desirable, in proportion as it seems to possess the 
requisites for them. Indeed the common discontent with our 
own lot, arises from considering it as deficient in these requisites 
in comparison with that of others. We see our neighbours 
with their best looks, and made up as it were for company ; but 
we cannot see, and not seeing cannot realize, that they have 
troubles and disquietudes, which differ from our own not in 
degree or nature, but only in their causes; and that grief, 
anxiety, and fear, in the same degree, are equally disagreeable, 
from whatever cause they spring. An event which brings 
neither to us, may bring each or all to another; but finding it 
difficult to conceive of an effect, which we have never known to 
follow the cause assigned, we are apt to doubt its reality. 
Man in good health is much more a laughing than a weeping 
animal, whatever bilious moralists may say to the contrary. 
The depressing passions are not easily excited ; they are by 
no means permanent in their character, nor easily conceived 
of. In the presence of sorrow, we are more ready to feel a sort 
of restraint, than any real sympathy, while the influence of 
smiles and joy can seldom be resisted. In the characters above- 
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mentioned we feel that the cheerfulness is equally sincere 
and permanent in its nature, because arising from causes 
simple, common, and sufficient. 

Almost the whole of the third volume is devoted to the ar- 
guments in favour of natural religion.- ‘These are stated and 
illustrated with great ability, and in so agreeable a manner, 
that we think they are likely to make the subject equally 
clear and attractive to many, who may have been deterred 
from the consideration of it by itsdry and abstract nature. 
The wisdom of many solemn treatises is here condensed, and 
their darkness made light; and we believe that very few 
books can be found in which more is said to the purpose in 
an equal compass, on the immortality of the soul, particular 
providence, free-will, predestination, and materialism. It was 
with a feeling of disappointment that we found, that the sub- 
ject of revealed religion was not to be touched by the same 
skilful and Jiberal hand. 

The author is probably a clergyman, certainly a practised 
writer (for the style is highly finished), and one who has 
learned in the school of the world that wisdom which good 
sense and christianity alike inculcate ; indeed piety and liber- 
ality and accurate observation of nature are among the most 
distinguishing characteristics of the work. 

But the studies of the writer have not been confined to the 
book of nature only. ‘There are every where marks of 
extensive reading, sometimes appearing in quotations, but 
oftener as well as more agreeably in allusions. ‘Two Eng- 
lish writers are evidently among his favorites; these are 
Sterne and Shakspeare. His familiarity with the former 
appears in his style, which sometimes strikes one almost as 
designed imitation. His partiality to the latter is eviaced by 
the mottoes of his chapters, which are, almost without excep- 
tion, from him. 

We are loath to conclude our commendations of this work ; 
and we hope that these have been set forth in such a manner 
as to make all our readers desirous of becoming acquainted 
with it. Whether we have well expressed our reasons for be- 
ing pleased with it, or whether they will like it for the same 
reasons that we do, we know not; but sure we are that they 
will be pleased with it for some reason or other, and upon 
this we are ready to stake our credit for good judgment ; and 
if any one read it from our recommendation, who would not 
otherwise have done so, he will have good reason to thank us. 
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For it is more than pleasing; it is instructive and improving. 
Whoever shall carefully peruse this work without learning, 
or at the least reviving, much that is valuable and profitable, 
must be much wiser than we were; whoever is not im- 
proved by it, must be much better. It is a fault with many 
books of a design somewhat similar to this, that they admit 
either directly, or, more commonly but quite as mischievously, 
in an indirect manner, that the performance of our duties is an 
irksome task, which only looks for its reward to another 
world. This is a noble, and to our deliberate reason, a sufli- 
cient motive. But it is not the only one, and others are to 
be found in immediate satisfaction and present happiness. 
And such is the constitution of man that the former is too 
often feeble, unless cherished by the latter. ‘ Ailections,” 
often masters of reason as well as of passion, “ sway it to what 
it likes or loaths.” In the work before us, there is no such 
admission ; and no such, we contend, is necessary. 

Hitherto our opinion of this work has been general, but it 
would far exceed our limits to notice particularly the parts 
which seem likely to give most pleasure. This will in some 
measure be effected by an extract or two, in the selection of 
which we might be somewhat embarrassed where there is so 
much that is excellent. Weshall therefore take them without 
much consideration ; and if the reader shall decide that many 
better might have been chosen, he may possibly be right. 

The following are specimens of the descriptive style. 


* Evelyn Hall was not one of those houses seated in the re- 
cesses of a park, where a solitude is to be traversed before you 
approach its inhabitants. It rose (many people of taste said too 
suddenly ) in the very village from which itself and its possesors 
had derived their names ever since the Conquest. Cottages lay 
scattered in all directions, with every one its little forecourt or 
garden, filled with sweet herbs, and interspersed with hollyhocks, 
poppies, and all the common cottage flowers. But among these, 
let it be recollected, is the rose. How benignant indeed seems 
the Creator, in thus rendering this sweet flower at once the most 
beautiful ornament of nature, and the cheapest and easiest of cul- 
tivation. I never see a rose at a cottage door, but I think it de- 
signed by Heaven itself, as the poor man’s regale. ‘Sua si bona 
nortat, °F F2 

‘‘ From the court the Bench adjourned to dinner; and, reader, 
if thou hast ever had the good fortune to feast thyself in the 
great room of a great inn in a county town, enlarged by three or 
four rooms being thrown into one, for the ourpose of giving am- 
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ple space to ‘their worships,’ thou wilt figure to thyself the 
glories of the George, in its triumph over the Fountain. 

These two great powers had struggled for pre-eminence for half 
a century; and each with alternate and temporary success. 
Many, indeed, had been the painful discussions held by the nobili- 
ty, gentry, and reverend clergy of this far-famed county, as to the 
respective merits of these powerful rivals; though it was gen- 
-erally observed, that, according as Whigism or ‘Toryism prevail- 
ed in the riding, the feasting was held to be best at the one or 
the other. 

A few honest pilgrims, indeed, there were, who were of nei- 
ther of these parties, but above them both. They were your 
philosophers in politics, in other words, your levellers ; who, in 
their love for equal rights and radical reform thought that the 
aristocracy of inns ought to be opposed, like all other aristocra- 
cies, and that the meanest pot-house in the borough ought to be 
supported as well as they. They therefore poisoned themselves 
at the Rose, the Catharine Wheel, and at the Blue Posts, from 
pure love of their country, rather ‘than favour those who had the 
impudence to insult the rights of man, by holding their houses out 
as inns for gentlemen, and supplying their customers with the 
best of every thing 

Be it understood, however, that these inferior places found no 
supporters among the company which [ have introduced to the 
reader; who, though they were radically divided as to the above- 
mentioned superior powers, united in resolving, that one or the 
other should be the happy seat of refreshment for the tired magi- 
strates of the riding, in quarter sessions assembled. 

It is not necessary to say more on this subject, important as it 
is, nor to tell the reader how it happened, that the George at 
present had got the upper hand. 

It is sufficient that it cost one doctor of laws, three masters of 
arts, and two baronets, two years’ painful and preserving struggle, 
to accomplish this momentous revolution ; which, after all, had 
perhaps never been effected, if, in addition to a continued flow of 
success to the British arms abroad, the beef at the Fountain had 
not, during three quarters of a year, been, by the confession of 
all, too littled corned. 

The landlord of the successful sign, in a new coat of second 
cloth, with old silver buttons newly brightened, upon which was 
impressed the image which his sign professed to represent, had 
now twice announced that the greatest part of the dinner smoked 
upon the table, and that they only waited the approach of the 
chairman, to take up the fish ; and this message was twice whis- 
pered to the chair, through their worships on the right hand of the 
court, (and in fact, had produced the instant departure of their said 
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worships, in regular succession, to the no small annoyance of their 
worships on the left,) before the chairman thought proper publicly 
to announce the happy tidings. } 

This occasioned a considerable heart-burning ; for the favoured 
ones on the right hand, who were first entrusted with the secret, 
and had thus obtained the best places at the table, were almost all 
government men, who had naturally got together on the bench 3 
while the unlucky party, who had as naturally adhered to one 
another on the other side, glorified themselves in the name of 
Reformers. 

Now though the chairman was the most equitable of men, and 
had delayed promulgating the important secret disclosed to him 
from no other reason than that he was just at that moment in the 
act of finishing his charge to the jury, on which the imprisonment 
and whipping of John Hodges, for stealing turkeys, materially 
depended—yet, as he was shrewdly suspected of being less unfa- 
vourable to ministers than he had been, and the landlord who had 
brought the message, and the clerk of the peace who had forwarded 
it, were notorious ‘Tories—nothing could persuade the opposite 
party (whose profession, indeed, was systematic suspicion) that this 
was any other than a foul conspiracy, to use undue influence in fa- 
vour of the friends of government, against the rights of the people.” 


In the following the reader of Sterne is easily traced. 


“ At this moment Jenkins appeared. 

‘ Not now, my good friend,’ said the refined master, ‘1 am at 
present too much at my ease to interrupt it with trash.’ 

‘No!’ persisted he (gently pushing the steward out of the 
room, and coming back to his chair, as if he had done a great 
feat), ‘such tranquillity, after such a storm, shall not be ruffled 
again by my own fault.’ 

The door, in closing upon Jenkins, seemed to close upon all 
that Tremaine could fear, and left him in possession of all he pro- 
fessed to wish for himself. 

Now this is a possession of an extremely doubtful nature, and 
may, like many other possessions, be turned to good or bad ac- 
count; or, like the talent in the parable, to no account at all, ac- 
cording to the skill, knowledge, and capital, the good or bad 
management of the owner. Sometimes a fortune is spent upon 
it, and yet the property is never the better, nor the master the 
richer ; the recipient, indeed, is often like a quicksand, on which 
time, labour, and materials are all bestowed, without its being 
made capable of growing one single blade of grass, but all is sul- 
len, and dry, and withered, so that a hungry goat or ass will 
scarcely browze upon it. 
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Sometimes it is a web, that may be wrought into a beautiful 
gossamer fineness, equal to receiving the most splendid dye, and 
fashioned into a thousand graceful folds, but, from its very texture 
too flimsy for use, and tearing at a touch. 

It is only when it is the growth of a sound and mellow soil, or 
by incredible pains in its cultivation, that this equivocal posses- 
sion called self, flourishes. Nature and art then seem to go hand 
in hand together, the former being always the principal, the latter 
only the subordinate agent, in bringing it to perfection. 

To which of these three classes the self of Tremaine belonged, 
the reader may perhaps be able to determine as well as we could 
for him. 

He was certainly not of the first—as little, perhaps of the last ; 
and to have compared him to the middle one, would certainly 
have been to do him injustice. Be that as it may, he was at this 
moment not so much disappointed as usual, in the enjoyment of 
his possession ; a fillip seemed to have been given to his spirits, 
and from the horrors he had just experienced, is was astonishing 
how happy he felt. 

The truth is, he had been sufficiently uncomfortable abroad, to 
be glad that he was at home again; and this, I believe, goes to 
the bottom of the whole question. 

‘Souse him in cold water’—said the sensible physician of a 
rich man, on whose case he was consulted: ‘or roll him in the 
mud, or overturn his post-chaise ! ’ 

‘ Throw but a stone, the giant dies,’ said another sage, who was 
a poet, or at least a versemaker——‘ it is nothing but hyp—he has 
got the spleen.’ 

‘Then send him to Ireland, says a third; ‘or round the 
world,’ cries a fourth; ‘ or get him on a committee of the House 
of Commons,’ suggests a fifth ; ‘ or fall in love,’ adds a sixth. 

Strange ! that with so many remedies, this plaguy disease I just 
now mentioned should be suflered to remain a moment in this 
fair isle ! 

It is not the absence of a good we covet, that moves this devil 
within us ; but sheer uneasiness, when all we covet is gained. 

Yet who shall say, that this uneasiness is not forced upon us for 
wise purposes—that the will may be exercised, and liberty en- 
joyed? 

If the reader will not take my word for this, he may find it in 
Mr Locke’s famous chapter upon power, liberty, and necessity, 
under the head of Volition. 

‘ But who ever heard of introducing Locke to the readers of 
a novel !? 

‘A novel! I did not know I was writing one.’ 

‘ May we venture to inquire, then, what you are writing ?? 
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‘As I hope for readers, I intended it as a treatise of moral phi- 
losophy.’ ” 


The following is a specimen of the dialogue. 


“ By this time they had joined the doctor, who was sitting on a 
bench, with his eyes following his black subjects through a thou- 
sand airy circles; and his ears seemingly delighted with what 
struck Tremaine as a horrible noise. 

After the first salutation, ‘ Well, papa,’ said Georgina, smiling, 
‘have you bought your bust ?’ 

‘No, my dear, I have not.’ 

‘I really thought so,’ returned she, and her smile turned into a 
laugh ; ‘1 even said to Mr ‘Tremaine, that although you went on 
purpose for it, you would come back empty-handed.’ 

* You are at least a true prophetess; but why did you proph- 
esy ? 

‘I guessed’ 

‘Well, then, why guess ?’ quoted Evelyn goodhumouredly. 

‘That you might have the pleasure of another ride for it to- 
morrow.’ 

‘My girl knows me well,’ said the delighted father. ‘If the 
weather is fine, and my mare carries me as well as to-day, I shall, 
I dare say, overcome my objection, and return for the bust to- 
morrow.’ 

‘And pray what was the objection?’ said Tremaine with curi- 
osily. 

‘I thought it a shilling all too dear,’ answered Evelyn. 

*A shilling! and with six or eight miles there and back, is it 
possible you can have hesitated for a shilling ?’ 

‘Even so,’ said Evelyn, coolly ; ‘nay, what is more, upon sec- 
ond thoughts, [ think the thing cheap.’ 

‘Then why not have bought it?’ 

‘I did not think so at the moment, and it was but going again.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ said Tremaine in a sort of triumph, ‘ is this 
the value which you men of method put upon your time? To 
what must you practical people, after all, be reduced, when a 
trumpery piece of plaster, or perhaps a tea-cup, costs two jour- 
neys and a great deal of calculation, in a very wise head too, to 
get it.’ 

‘ And very well bestowed,’ answered Evelyn, ‘ for I assure you 
I have got already all I intended by it, and that was not a little.’ 

‘For heaven’s sake, what ?—’ 

‘I got rid of the spleen.’ 

‘I told you so,’ observed Georgina. 

‘ But I thought you never had the spleen? * retorted Tremaine. 

‘Not often—but I cannot help my constitution, which generates 
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bile ; and all T have for it, is to understand and cure its defects. 
[ felt growing out of humour from a two-days’ laziness ; and there- 
fore endeavour to make alittle business, in order to be obliged to 
ride. The remedy has done wonders already; and to complete 
my cure, I came to my friends, the practical philosophers here.’ 

Just at these words, the rooks, at a seeming signal from a dis- 
tant sentinel who was flying aloof, became particularly clamorous, 
till all flew off in several divisions to a neighbouring field, where 
they landed, and seemed (having first again planted sentinels 
around them) engaged in busy conclave, which lasted several 
minutes. 

‘I would give something to make them out,’ said Evelyn. 

‘And I to make you out,’ observed Tremaine, ‘for in truth, 
such a compound of wisdom and trifling (excuse me) I never 
knew.’ 

‘Why, the trifling of a wise man is always respectable you 
know,’ said the Doctor ; ‘I only wish you would make out your 
first proposition, and prove my wisdom. But suppose this a mere 
bagatelle ; one of the most acute of understandings once relied 
for happiness upon his famous maxim of vive la bagatelle. A- 
nother, almost as shrewd, and full of wit and high breeding, spent 
at least an amused life, professedly in trifles. It is at least as 
good as counting the waves, after the manner of Cicero, when he 
was out of humour, like other patriots, because the state would 
not do as he would have it.’ ” 


We observed that the passages from Shakspeare were occa- 
sionally misquoted ; but this is possibly the error of the printer, 
and we therefore pass it by. 





Reform of Harvard College. 


[Continued from page 95.*] 


Tue argument to prove that non-residence was, in the intention 
of the founders, permitted to the English fellows, drawn from 
frequent instances of non-residence, proves toomuch. We are 
told, for instance, that Sir William Jones, though a fellow at Ox- 
ford, remained in the temple for years, studying law. But the 
statutes of his college required him to study divinity, and in 





* Erratum.—tin our article on this subject, in the last number of the Gazette, 
p. 93, fourth line from the bottom of the text, for “ University College,” read 
“ New College.” 
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due time take orders at Oxford. He was not only studying 
law, but, as he owns himself, was, at that period of his life, a 
sceptic. Does dispensation go so far? Again, we are in- 
formed in Mr ‘Ticknor’s pamphlet, that a gentleman, many 
years resident in Maine, has continued a fellow, in the con- 
stant receipt of his stipend as such ; and that there is a professor 
in the University of Virginia, who was elected toa fellowship 
with a large income, after it was known he was going to re- 
side in the United States. Now ifthe rules admit of one fel- 
low living in Maine or Virginia, it does not appear why they 
might not all cross the Atlantic, by virtue merely of a eaves 
sation from residence. Whether such instances can be quot- 
ed, as illustrating the nature of fellowships in their original 
intention, and not rather as very glaring cases of what the 
Quarterly Review calls a“ defeat of the founder’s object,” we 
need not say. 

Farther, it is maintained, in a note to Mr Ticknor’s pam- 
phlet, not only that the fellows may be non-resident, but that 


*'They lose no rights by non-residence,—that when any impor- 
tant business is to be transacted, notifications are sent to the non- 
residents, that they may come to the meeting and exercise their 
powers. This they often really do. Indeed, in some instances, 
it is inevitable, that the non-residents should act. Take the case of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. ‘This corporation consists of a master 
and twelve fellows. But for many years, and I believe, for many 
generations, the master and ten of the fellows have been con- 
stantly non-resident. The consequence is, that non-residents 
always receive notice when business is to be transacted; and, de 


facto, important affairs of this corporation are frequently trans- 


acted at meetings held in London, where the master and a ma- 
jority of the fellows reside.” 


And now for the ample inference from this solitary alleged 
case. ‘Of course, the non-resident fellows in the English 
colleges have just as much control and power over their re- 
spective institutions as the non-resident fellows of Harvard 
College, and the argument founded on an opposite statement 
of facts entirely fails.” 

We have quoted this statement at length, because this case 
of Trinity Hall, and those of the fellows of English Colleges 
now actually resident in Maine and Virginia, are the new 
facts introduced by Mr Ticknor into this discussion. We 
would remark then, 

First. Thatit is declared by the Quarterly Review, in a 
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passage adopted by Mr Ticknor as expressing some of his 
own views, that non-residence is a “ breaking in upon the 
rules,” a “defeat of the object of the founders” of the fel- 
ao, arg This is all the memorialists ever contended for. 

Secondly. ‘This non-residence is avowedly but a dispensa- 
tion. It is not asserted that the laws prescribing residence 
are repealed. Where those laws were part of the foun- 
dation, there is of course no power to repeal them, unless ex- 
pressly given, which has been alleged only of one college; 
and in strict law the fellowships are forfeited, because this 
dispensation “ defeats the object of the founder.” No princi- 
ple in law is more familiar than the destruction of a Corpora- 
tion “ by the forfeiture of its charter through negligence or 
abuse of its privileges, in which case the law judy ges that the 
body politic has broken the condition on which it was incor- 
porated, and thereupon the corporation is void.” * 

It is not alleged that the Statutes, as well of Trinity Hall, 
as of the Colleges to which the non-resident fellows in Maine 
and Virginia belong, do not prescribe residence. ‘They 
probably do; nor can any use be made of these examples, 
till the statutes of the founder, and the law dispensing from 
them, are cited. ‘Till this is done, we are the prey to all man- 
ner of misconception; as when Sir W. Jones, a lawyer, pro- 
fessing unbelief of Christianity, is cited as an instance of non- 
residence, and turns out to have been on a foundation, requir- 
ing the fellows to study divinity and take orders. 

Thirdly. ‘The statement concerning Trinity Hall is con- 
i It is said that the master, and ten out of twelve 
fellows, are non-resident, (leaving only two out of the thirteen, 
of which the corporation consists, resident); and that conse- 
quently, “ non-residents always receive notice, when business 
is to be transacted.” But the same sentence goes on to say 
that, “ de facto, important affairs of this corporation are fre- 
quently transacted at meetings held in London, where the 
master and a majority of fellows reside.” In this case, of 
course, the residents must receive notice to come to London 
and do College business. Besides, is it conceivable that a 
minority of two in a Corporation of thirteen should, by any 
other than gross abuse and connivance, be left at Cambridge 

with power to call meetings, on notice to tne non-resident ma- 
jority ? 





* Blackstone, I. 485. 
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Lastly. \f these things are so, (and that they are, ought not 
to be admitted without express authority.) they are in gross 
violation of the Statute and Common Law of the English Col- 
leges. ‘To prove this, we will quote two competent authori- 
ties. The first is Dr Brown,* a lawyer and civilian of emi- 
nence. ‘Treating expressly on the topic, he says, “ As to disci- 
pline, the particular mode of it being ordained and regulated 
by the Statutes of each College, our principal inquiry must 
only be how, in general, it is to be enforced; and here, be- 
sides the ordinary power vested in the immediate and resident 
governors of the Colleges, there is incident to every College, 
and indeed to every Corporation, an extraordinary and visit- 
atorial power.” This is express to the point, that all the con- 
trol, not visitatorial, is exercised by the immediate and resi- 
dent governors. | 

But Dr Ayliffe, a civilian repeatedly cited with deference 
by the gentlémen who spoke against the Memoria] last winter, 
is very full. Let it be remembered that he wrote expressly 
on the organization of Oxford.t He says 

“ All collegiate acts ought to be sped and executed by con- 
sent of the fellows, given in common assembly, and not sin- 
gulariter or separately.” 

* In calling together these assemblies, these things are to be 
observed, viz. Ist, There must be due notice and premonition 
given to the fellows, in order to their meeting together.” “ 2dly, 
The time of assembling ought to be proper and seasonable for 
the dispatch of business, as in the day and not in the night-time, 
for the fellows are not obliged to meet for this end at all hours, 
the night-time being proper for sleep and not for business ;_ nor 
are they bound to appear upon conventions at the usual times 
of meals. 3dly, The place, where the assembly meet. ought to 
be considered, which ought to be within the precincts of the Col- 
lege, and there too in the public places thereof, as in the com- 
mon hall, chapter-house, and the like ; and not in private cham- 
bers, &c. unless it be upon necessary and emergent occasions 
not concerning the whole body. 4thly, The ordinary and usu- 
al method of calling them together, after due notice given, ought 
to be observed and followed, as by the tolling of a bell, the 
sound of a trumpet, &c. And if any member shall wilfully 
or obstinately refuse to appear in the assembly after such no- 
tice and summons given, he may be punished for his contu- 


oat. 





* Lectures on Civil Law I. 155. 
{ Ancient and Present State of Oxford, JI. 14, 15, 16, 
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macy, either by the subtraction of commons, or by some other 
statutable method.” It will be observed that Dr Ayliffe is not 
speaking of the customs of any single college, but of general 
academic usage. His authority is decisive. 

There is one more point bearing on the subject of residence, 
which we will here touch, viz. that the fellowships were origin- 
ally foundations, not for teachers but for learners ; that in the 
ancient universi'y charters they are included under the word 
scholares; that in Christ Church, the principal college at Ox- 
ford, they are called students. This, with a good deal more, 
was urged in the discussion last winter, and is revived by Mr 
Ticknor, to prove, against the Memorial, that the fellows 
could not have been intended to be teachers. But how does 
this bear on the point of residence? Mr Ticknor appears to 
have felt the incongruity of the two arguments, and has en- 
deavoured to avoid it, by stating the object of the founders 
in giving stipends to a fellow to be, in order that “he may 
have leisure to acquire knowledge, wherever he may be.” We 
will not stop to urge that this is contradictory to the general ad- 
mission, that non-residence is a dispensation, or as the Quar- 
terly Review calls it, “a defeat of the Founder’s object.” 
But let us only regard the evident impossibility of the thing, 
that halls and colleges should be built and endowed, with 
foundations for learners, “ ad studendum et orandum,” and yet 
that the persons on these foundations should not be required, 
nay not intended, to live there. Wherefore, then, the build- 
ings ?—the halls for assembly, the chambers for residence, 
the refectory for dieting? ‘These accommodations are now, 
it is true, used for the pupils; but we are told that this 
is an innovation; that originally the fellows were the stu- 
dents, and in some colleges are still called so; and yet, in 
another portion of the argument, we are assured that their 
stipends were appointed to support them—not within these 
buildings, especially erected for their use, where, in the words 
of Blackstone, they “ might read, pray, study, and perform 
scholastic exercises together,”—but to support r “ wherever 
they might be,” in London, in Maine, and in Virginia.—But 
the truth is, though the foundations were for students, they 
were for students of different ages and degrees of proficiency ; 
and generally, though not always, were in name distinguished 
into fellowships and scholarships. The older, though still stu- 
dents, were competent to teach the younger, and the right to 
teach depended on the particular degree taken. The bache- 
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lor of arts had his license prelegend’, of lecturing; the mas- 
ter of arts his license profitendi, of being a professor, in a sci- 
ence. And does any one suppose that fellowships, although 
foundations for learners, were inconsistent with receiving or 
exercising these licenses to teach? Indeed, the very sugges- 
tion, that because a man was to be a learner, he was not 
therefore proper to be a teacher, is one we should scarce 
have expected in the quarters where it has been made. And 
as little could we have expected that it should be argued, on 
one and the same side of a question, that fellowships in the 
colleges were foundations for learners, and yet carried no de- 
sign of residence. 

We now turn to a second source of argument, by which 
the technical sense of the word fe/low in Harvard College 
¢harter of 1650, is shown, viz. the previous use of the word 
in Harvard College itself. This institution was incorporated 
in 1642.* The institution had in its origin been a school, 
under the government of a master and usher. A year after 
it had been incorporated, as a College, with a President and 
Overseers, (viz. in 1643,) we find an order of the Overseers 
appointing two Bachelors “ to read to the junior pupils, as the 
President shall see fit, and to be allowed, out of the college 
treasury, £4 per Ann. to each of them for their pains.” It is 
highly probable therefore, that at this time, the name of Fel- 
low had not been introduced. But two years after, 1645, 
“the Fellows’ orchard” was given by Mr Bulkley and Mr 
Day to the President of Harvard College, and it was “ ordered 
that the same should be for the use of the Fellows, that, from 
time to time, should belong to and be resident at the said 
Society.” It seems therefore incorrectly stated that this term 
was first used in Harvard College about 1647, since a be- 
quest for the use of the fellows was made in 1645. We next 
find them mentioned in 1647, in a conveyance of a real estate 
in Boston, which the tenant, after the expiration of his lease, 
was to surrender up to “* the President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College.” ‘This proves that the fellows were, at this 
time, trustees, authorized to hold the College property, an 
authority which they could have derived either from the 





* Mr Lowell, in bis first pamphlet, denies that it was incorporated till 
1650. Judge Story, in his speech, was very particular in calling the 
Act of 1642, an incorporation. It is even called so by Hutchinson, who 


wrote after the charter of 1650 had in popular use got to be considered, 
almost technically, as the incorporation. 
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Overseers or the General Court. They were not therefore, 
as has been maintained, mere nominal, titular personages, poor 
graduates, supported in part to pursue their studies. From 
an address of President Dunster to the Commissioners of the 
United Colonies, the same year, 1647, it is proved that the 
President and Fellows administered the discipline of College ; 
and a proposal is made for the permanent establishment of 
fellows, to be paid by tuition fees. ‘This proposal the Com- 
missioners refer to the General Court of Massachusetts Bay. 
The term fellow therefore was one already well known in 
Harvard College, in the sense contended for by the memori- 
alists. The point could be illustrated much more at length, 
but what we have said, is decisive. 

Let us now look at the charter of 1650, and the legislative 
acts that followed it. In pursuance of the hint of the Com- 
missioners about two years before, the President applied to the 
Court, soliciting another act of incorporation, not to supersede 
the former, but to ordain the maintenance and prescribe the 
powers of the President and Fellows. ‘The Court agreed to 
grant an act of incorporation, provided the persons designated 
were meet, “ not magistrates, who are to be judges in points of 
difference [heing Overseers], nor ministers, who are unwilling 
to accept thereof.” 

The Charter, with this proviso, was given. It sets forth, in 
its preamble, that “sundry gifts, legacies, lands, and reve- 
nues,” have already been bestowed, among other objects, 
“ for the maintenance of the President and Fellows ;” and it en- 
acts that, “ for the furthering of so good a work and for the 
purposes aforesaid,” the College shall be a corporation con- 
sisting of seven persons, viz. a President, five fellows, and a 
treasurer or bursar. 

Now, how are these words to be construed? Within the 
space of ten lines, we meet the word fellow twice. We have 
shown that, in the preamble, it meant a resident instructer 
supported by tuition fees, or by the gifts, legacies, lands, and 
revenues, bestowed for their maintenance; the enacting clause 
states, that for the furthering of the work, and the purposes afore- 
said, the College shall be a Corporation consisting of seven 
persons, a president, five fellows, and a bursar. What ground 
can there be for supposing, that, when used the second time, 
after a phrase of reference to the first, the meaning is totally 
changed? ‘That in the preamble, the word means a resident, 
a stipendiary, an instructer, an immediate governor; and in 
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the enacting clause, it means something totally different? 
The memorialists did not argue (as was chaiaed on them), 
that the word Fellow, of itself, meant any thing. Such a 
proposition would have been senseless. The meaning of all 
words is ascertained by their use and connection. And the 
memorialists contended, and, as we think, have proved, that 
the word fellow, before the charter of 1650, bid a determi- 
nate meaning, ascertained by the usage of the College; the 
acts of the Overseers, of the Court, of the Commissioners of the 
Colonies, of the Registry of deeds, if there was one so early, 
and on the books of the treasurer ;—and in this meaning of 
the word it ts used in the preamble to the charter. 

Several legislative acts followed the charter, at short inter- 
vals. In 1652, a contribution was recommended by the 
Court, for * the maintenance of the President and certain Fel- 
lows ;” because, though the number was fixed at five in the 
charter, it was free for the court to alter the number, when- 
ever they chose, and free for the Overseers to distribute the 
contributions as they chose. In 1653 two thousand acres ot 
land were granted for “the more comfortable maintenance 
and provision of the President, Fellows, and Students.” In 
1653, a commission was raised to inquire into the state of the 
college stock, in reference to the yearly maintenance of the 
President and Fellows, to “ examine what has been paid, and 
disbursed either for buildings, repairing, or otherwise paid or 
reserved annually, for the maintenance of the President, Fel- 
lows, and other officers,” ** to consider what number of Fellows 
may be necessary for carrying on the work of the College, 
oe what yearly allowance they shall have, and how paid; ” 
in order that the Court, if needful, might contract or enlarge 
the number, as they did in 1692, 1697, to the Corporation, 
and in 1690, 1780, and 1810, to the Overseers. At the close 
of the same year, on the return of this commission, the court 
ordered the proceeds of the public contribution to be “ for 
the maintenance of the President, Fellows, and other neces- 
sary charges of the College, and the several yearly .allow- 
ances to the President and Fellows to be proportioned, as the 
said Overseers of the College shall determine.” In 1654 a year- 
ly grant of one hundred pounds for the behoof and mainte- 
nance of the President and Fellows “to be distributed be- 
tween the President and Fellows, according to the determina- 
tion of the Overseers of the College.” In like manner, several 
private grants are on record; one of which gives a piece of real 
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estate to “ the President and Fellows ” of the said College, as 
long “ as they profess and teach the knowledge of God’s holy 
word,” &c. Now how is this mass of evidence met, we will not 
say answered? By alleging that the word fellow had, at this 
time, two totally different meanings, changing from one to the 
other, not merely as used in public acts and private grants ; 
but from year to year, in the doings of the General Court ; 
nay, from line to line, in the same instrument. So far has 
this been pushed, by creating a new kind of fellows for every 
occasion in which the argument of the memorialists must be 
met, that four different sorts of fellows have been imagined in 
our infant College, viz. persons who were fellows alone of the 
Corporation; those who were simply teaching fellows; third- 
ly, those who were fellows in both senses; fourthly, those 
who were fellows in neither, a kind of inexplicable tertium 
guid, or rather quartum quid, who are inferred to have existed 
from “an entry of the 6th of May, 1650,” that is, previous to 
the charter. We might argue much at length against such a 
plan of interpretation, but we will make one observation, 
which entirely overthrows it,;—which demonstrates its incor- 
rectness. Let it be remembered then, that the proposition 
that we would disprove is, that the fellows, for whose main- 
tenance this public and private provision was made, were 
merely titular fellows, not the members of the Corporation, 
who were intrusted with the management of the funds and 
the appointment of salaries. Were this proposition correct, 
we should find, of course, that the distribution of the funds 
for the maintenance of the teaching fellows would have been 
left to the corporate fellows, this being a leading object of the 
incorporation. Now instead of that, it is expressly left to the 
Overseers. Is it conceivable that, if between the teaching 
fellows and the Overseers there had been another body, in- 
corporated expressly to manage the funds and apportion the 
salaries of the officers, the Court, who had just created that 
body, would now have robbed it of its functions, and given 
them to the Overseers? It is not conceivable. 

But we will state this case a little more strongly. The 
name is a very important thing in a Corporation. It is “ the 
very being of it, without which it could not perform its func- 
tions.”* President and Fellows is the name given in the char- 
ter to the Corporation of Harvard College. No gift for the 
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* Gilbert cited by Blackstone 1. 474. 
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maintenance of the President and Fellows, could legally be 
applied to the maintenance of any other persons (whether 

called fellows or not), than the persons who composed the 
Corporation, called the President and Fellows. And even if 
a bequest or grant were made intentionally for some other 
sort of fellows, and yet were inadvertently expressed to be 
for the maintenance of the President and Fellows of the Col- 
lege, the latter, and no one else, would take. Now when we 
see the court in 1650 incorporating the President and Fellows, 
and in 1653 and 1654 making grants for the maintenance of the 
President and Fellows, it can only be that Corporation, which 
is to be maintained ; and when we add that the Overseers, (and 
not the Corporation, as would have been the case, had another 
kind of fellows been the object of the grant,) are directed to ap- 
portion it among the President and Fellows, we really cannot 
see how uny thing could be added to the strength of the argu- 
ment. 

But the memorialists contended that in the terms of the 
enacting clause, it was prescribed that the Fellows must re- 
side; for it is said, the College at Cambridge shall be a Corpo- 
ration of seven persons. Mr ‘Ticknor rejoins to this argument, 
that it implies that the President and Treasurer are bound to 
residence, which “ I believe,” says he, “is by no means in- 
sisted on in the Memorial.” It is not insisted upon; we be- 
lieve not mentioned. But residence is unquestionably obli- 
gatory on both those officers, as well as on the fellows. When 
in 1706, the Fellows of the College petitioned to have the 
election of President Leverett confirmed, they added the 
prayer “that according to the ancient rules of their house, 
the future heads of the College may be resident.” ‘There is 
no other rule preserved among the ancient college laws, than 
what the charter contains, which binds the President to resi- 
dence ; and itis undoubtedly this which is referred to. “ But,” 
says Mr Tic knor, “this argument, whatever it implies, is sim- 
ply a mistake in point of law. Nothing is better settled than 
that a Corporation, like that of iurvaed College, has no place 
of commorancy although the Corporators may have,” and he 
cites in proof, 2 Mass. Rep. 544. The case in 2 Mass. Rep. 
referred to, is the County of Lincoln vs. Isaac Prince; and 
it might admit a doubt, whether the County of Lincoln be “a 
Cor poration like that of Harvard College,” to such a degree 
of similarity, as to make the law equally applicable to both. 
But what the memorialists are supposed to have been igno- 
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rant of by “simple mistake,” is the very principle, on which 
the argument rests; an argument of which Mr Ticknor has 
wholly mistaken the drift. The charter establishes two 
things; one, that the College is at Cambridge, the other, that 
the Corporation of seven persons is the College ; consequent- 
ly this Corporation must be at Cambridge. Now the law re- 
gards a corporation, as such, to be immaterial, incapable 
alike of residence and non-residence; and it no more permits 
a corporation not to reside than it enjoins it to reside. What 
then follows, and how is the charter to be fulfilled, which fix- 
es the College at Cambridge, and declares the Corporation 
of seven persons to be this College at Cambridge? Of course, 
these Corporators must be at Cambridge ; and expressly to 
meet such a requisition, the law, in its wisdom, provides that 
though corporations have not, corporators may have, a place 
of commorancy ; and this is precisely, what the Memorial 
contends for, that the Fellows, that is, the Corporators, were 
held to reside. Of the residence of the Corporation, not a 
word is said in the Memorial. The case of the Charter of 
Dartmouth College, which Mr Ticknor quotes as “ singularly 
in point,” fails in the very point of supposed resemblance. 
That Charter provides enily that the Corporation shall be in 
the College, and usage allows us to speak of a Board as exist- 
ing in an institution, without reference to locality. In other 
words, the particle in by no means exclusively imports ma- 
terial or local presence in. ‘The Medical School in Harvard 
College is in Boston. But if it were enacted that the Medi- 
cal School at Boston should be the College at Cambridge, it 
would be a great absurdity ; for it could not be at one and 
the same time, the School in Boston and the College in Cam- 
bridge. It is certainly competent to a legislative body, by 
some form of words or other, to enact that the members of 
any given corporation shall reside in any given place. The 
question is, whether this is done, by enacting that they shall 
be a society insucha place. When “ the College” is spoken 
of as a badky of persons, the word society might of course be 
substituted. Let us substitute it, in the charter, and read, “ The 
literary society at Cambridge shall be a corporation of seven 
persons.” Can any words more simply prescribe that these 
seven persons shall be at Cambridge? Can they be the 


literary society there, if they are nét there ? 
[To be continued.] 
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MISCELLANY. 
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JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN THE INTERIOR OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
[CONCLUDED.] 


LeAvInNG Orangeburg on the 19th, we arrived at Columbia, the 
seat of government of the state, the same day. The situation of 
this place is most delightful, being an elevated spot command- 
ing a beautiful prospect of the surrounding country. 1 was 
informed by a gentleman in Orangeburg, that on a very clear day 
itcould be seen from the road at the distance of seventeen miles ; 
however, the atmosphere being hazy, we did not discern it. ‘The 
road we travelled over this day was alternately hill and dale, and 
uotwithstanding the great quantity of rain which had fallen, was 
in excellent order. This is called the middle country. it pre- 
sents a pleasant appearance and the inhabitants do not look 
pale and sickly like those of the low country. The next day 
it was our intention to examine the town, but we were prevented 
by the rain from having more than a cursory view of the College, 
the Asylum for the deaf and dumb, and the water-works. We 
left Columbia the next day and proceeded a few miles into New- 
berry a little above the Dutch Fork. A country friend related 
ihe following anecdote, which occurred at the last mentioned 
place, and as it may tend to illustrate the cautious character of 
the Dutch, or rather the descendants of them, | will give it to you. 
\ very honest man whose personal appearance was not much in 
his favour, having business of importance to transact in Spartan- 
burg, was making the best of his way thither through this section 
of the country. A water course lay in his way so much swollen 
by the rain as to render crossing extremely dangerous. ‘The cau- 
tious Dutch advised him not to attempt crossing, until the waters 
had run down, at the same time pointing out the disastrous con- 
sequences which would ensue if he did. Their arguments, how- 
ever, had no effect ; he was determined to make the attempt, and 
accordingly in a foolhardy manner drove his horse in, and upon 
reaching the swimming point, the rapidity of the current verified 
the predictions of his sage advisers, by sweeping down the horse 
and wagon ; the wheels of which became entangled among some 
sunken logs, where he must have been drowned, but for the timely 
aid rendered by his phlegmatic friends. To stare danger thus in 
the face, could only, in their opinion, be the act of a criminal fly- 
ing from justice, for were he an honest man, he would have wait- 
ed for the receding of the waters. Their zeal for the support of 
the laws induced them to search him, and the sum of seventy 
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dollars was found concealed in the lining of his hat; this confirm- 
ed them in their suspicions, and it was agreed by all, that 
he should be carried before the justice for further examination, 
which was accordingly done. Mynheer Q. U. after gravely 
weighing all the circumstances, came to the same learned con- 
clusion as the others, and forthwith committed him to jail; he was 
however released from this awkward frig meget by the interfer 
ence of one or two gentleman of the bar, who stated to those who 
had committed him, the consequences of violating the rights of a 
private citizen. 

On the 21st we visited an old friend, Mr I. of Lawrens, with 
whom we spent several days, which we passed very pleasantly, in 
endeavouring to learn the character of the people. Lach district 
of the upper country has several local divisions, which they de- 
nominate “ settlements,’ among the members of which there ex- 
ists a kind of mutual friendship. One neighbour allows the other 
to make use of his oxen, implements of husbandry, &c. without 
thinking, that he has dispensed an obligation, whilst the other re- 
ceives them as if they were his own. Corn, bacon, and flour, are 
lent in the same manner, to be returned when convenient for the 
borrower. Mr I. who settled at this place some years ago, was 
requested soon after his arrival, to lend his cross-cut saw, this he 
refused to do unless he received a proper compensation, which of 
course was not given. Some time after, having occasion to grind 
an axe, he sent to the very man to whom he had refused the use 
of his saw. The man not yet having forgotten the affair of the saw, 
returned for an answer that he could not unless paid. This had 
the desired effect ; Mr I. was ever after a very obliging neighbour, 

On sunday [ rode to church in company with several la- 
dies and gentleman on horse back, for the ladies as well as the 
gentlemen are very expert equestrians. To me it was a novel 
spectacle, to behold two or three hundred horses, as I suppose, 
tied to the swinging limbs of the trees around the meeting. Part 
of the congregation having entered the church, it was found too 
small to contain the whole, and it was thought most expedient to 
withdraw to the woods. This arrangement was accordingly made, 
the benches being removed and placed in order before the preach- 
er’s desk, which was nothing more than a piece of rough oaken 
board, the ends being inserted into two trees. The ladies occu- 
pied the seats nearest the stand, the men the next, and, lastly, the 
negroes accommodated themselves with logs or the roots of trees, 
while some stretched themselves on the ground, leaning on their 
elbows. Service commenced a few minutes before twelve and 
ended at four, during which time two sermons were preached. At 
the end of the first the congregation was dismissed for a few min- 
utes. The celebration of the Lord’s Supper succeeded the second, 
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the whole ceremony being conducted in a solemn and impressive 
manner. ‘The table was a long, wide board covered with a white 
cloth, at each side of which as many of the communicants as 
could conveniently sit, took their places; when these had gone 
through with the ceremony, others did the same, and so on till 
all had partaken. 

I have picked up a few of the local expressions which abound 
there, and will set them down fer your amusement, as you are 
probably unacquainted with many of them. The answer to al- 
most every question is prefaced with the word well; as, “ Well, I 
don’t know.” Reckon is used exactly as guess, except now and 
then to signify assent, when it signifies yes. Prime when used 
as the adjective means best, excellent, superior ; as, “ This is a 
prime horse ;” it is also used as an adverb ; as, “ This apple 
tastes prime 3”? “ I feel prime,” meaning I feel well. Mighty is 
used in the superlative degree, and without any reference to power 
or greatness ; as, “ This water is mighty little deeper than that 3” 
here the speaker evidently means very ; “ Your saddle is a mighty 
bad one; so that mighty means very, and nothing like power or 
greatness. Right smart chance signifies a large quantity; as, 
“Here is a right smart chance of cabbages,” meaning a great 
many. Allkinds of stones, and even pebbles, are called rocks. 
Toat is used for the word carry ; and the word there is frequently 
inserted after them ; the following question put to me bya country- 
man, while I was engaged in selecting some minerals, will illustrate 
the three last examples :—“* Are you going to toat them there rocks 
to town, in your saddle bags.” Out is placed before many of 
their words, and is used thus; “She can outspell any other,’ 
meaning that she could spell better. Any how and no how 
mean at all; as, “ My horse won’t plough any how,” “T won’t 
go no how.” Allow always means suppose, as, “1 allowed you 
had eggs for dinner.” Heap signifies much; as, “ Squirrels are 
a heap better than chickens.” Thus you have a fair specimen of 
the provincial expressions used by the common people. 

After leaving Mr I.’s we pursued our journey with an inten- 
tion of reaching the mountains, but were prevented by my friend’s 
horse getting lame when on the road to Greenville a few miles 
above Lawrens village. Under these circumstances it was deemed 
proper to return. Arriving the next day at Mr I.’s the lame horse 
was attended to with such skill as to enable us to pursue our route 
down the country. On getting comfortably housed in an excel- 
lent tavern in Newberry, we escaped being exposed to the merci- 
less pelting of a hail storm, which occurred directly after. Leaving 
Newberry, we crossed Water’s ferry and took the road through 
Lexington, stopping at a convenient stage. While standing at 
the door of this inn I observed a young man passing with a rifle 
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on his shoulder, on the end of which hung a handkerchief filled 
with provisions ; and glad to have something to pass the time, I 
engaged him in conversation by asking him his business. He 
said he was going to attend a petty muster eleven miles off, and 
sixteen from his own residence; and as the parade would not 
take place before to-morrow he intended to go a part of the way 
that night, encamp in the woods, rise early, and finish his walk the 
next morning. ‘The very thought of walking sixteen miles, and 
that, too, to attend a petty muster, would be enough to shake the 
resolution of our city young men. The day following I recollect 
passing a fire, near which | have no doubt this hardy son of the 
forest slept, as it is a general custom to make one on such occa- 
sions. The country through which we passed to-day is one of 
the most dreary | ever beheld; it appeared to be nothing but one 
immense pine-barren, extending for thirty or forty miles, with 
perhaps not even a dozen habitations in sight from the road. We 
again reached Orangeburg passing Bull and Caw-caw swamps, 
both of which terrified me exceedingly ; however, I succeeded in 
passing them both, sustaining no other injury than that of filling 
my boots with water, notwithstanding I kept my heels at the great- 
est possible elevation. A poor wagoner was in a much worse 
condition, having his wagon “ stalled,” and himself and team in 
more than three feet of water; and by the violent attempts he 
made to extricate himself, seemed likely to remain so, until he 
could obtain other assistance. From Orangeburg I determined to 
make the best of my way to town, by taking the river road, to 
avoid a repetition of the Walnut Creek adventure. I reached 
Charleston the next day, my health improved, and my curiosity 
pretty well satisfied. 





a 


THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Vil. INTEREST. 


Tue raté of interest is regulated by the demand there is fo: 
money ; and the demand in a great measure depends upon the 
profit on the employment of capital. 

The demand for money, however, is occasionally augmented 
-by the want of it for the payment of debts, and the supply of 
consumption, whereby the rate of interest is for a time enhanced. 

In proportion as the general circulating capital, of which money 
is a component part, increases, the profit on the employment of 
it diminishes ; and as the profit on the employment of capital di- 


minishes, the rate of interest diminishes. Therefore the perma- 
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nent abundance or scarcity of money, only lowers or raises the 
rate of interest, in proportion as its presence or its absence aug- 
ments or reduces the quantity of the general circulating capital. 

Whatever is paid for the use of money beyond the market-rate 
of interest, is paid as a premium to the lender to compensate him 
for the risk he runs, of not being repaid without expense and 
delay, or of losing his money altogether. 

Laws limiting the rate of interest on loans, diminish competi- 
tion among lenders, and raise the rate of interest in the market. 
The borrower, besides being obliged to pay this higher rate of 
interest, is also obliged to pay to the lender such an additional sum, 
as will cover the risk which the lender runs, of losing his money, 
by infringing the law. 

Thus it seems that usury laws, instead of favouring and _pro- 
tecting those for whose benefit they were intended, namely, the 
needy, do, on the contrary, actually compel them to incur a 
much heaver debt to obtain the means of succour, than they would 
otherwise be required to do. 

It is not only, however, as these laws aggravate the evil they 
were intended to correct, that their expediency is to be objected 
to, but upon other grounds they are still more objectionable. 

They tend to diminish the force of moral obligation. They 
invite to acts of dishonour, baseness, and fraud ; and this by offer- 
ing a discharge from debt as their reward. And thus they lead 
the unfortunate debtor from pecuniary embarrassment, to a state 
of moral degradation. 

Further, when the profit on the employment of capital raises 
the market-rate of interest above the rate limited by law, it com- 
pels, in the transaction of business, to a very general evasion of 
the law. And in this respect, it is a question for legislators to 
determine, whether it be good policy to enact or retain laws of 
this nature, which, by accustoming the people to violations of 
law, tend to impair the respect wherein the laws generally ought 
to be held. 

It is moreover a question, whether, instead of endeavouring to 
prevent the idle, the improvident, and the prodigal, by these laws, 
from parting with property which they know not how to use, it 
would not be better for society to leave them at liberty to transfer 
it to other hands, where it would be used productively to the 
public benefit. 

This change of property, while it would promote the interest 
of the community on the one hand, might prove, to those who 
parted with it, a profitable lesson of experience on the other. It 
would lead them, through necessity, to a knowledge of the advan- 
tages of industry, providence, and economy; and with this 
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knowledge, they would not be likely to require the interposition 
of usury laws for their protection. 

These, as well as all other legislative enactments, which interpose 
obstacles to the punctual performance of ordinary contracts, en- 
tered into in prosecution of the common affairs of life, have the 
effect to produce distrust, diminish confidence, abridge credit, 
discourage industry, and with these to retard the progress of 
public prosperity and wealth. 


Vill. PRODUCTION, USE, AND CONSUMPTION, DEFINED. 


The results of production are products. Products are not con- 
sumed, while in use; they are consumed only when by use they 
are annihilated. 

Wheat and wool are products. One is used for bread, and 
consumed in food; the other is used for cloth, and consumed in 
clothing. 

Houses and household furniture are products. One is used 
for shelter, and the other is used for convenience. 

The improvements of land are products, aud used for profit or 
pleasure. In short, all things of a material nature, adapted by 
art and labour to consumption, use, or enjoyment, are products of 
industry and the results of production. 


IX. PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRY DEFINED- 


Productive industry comprehends the exercise of talent, intelli- 
gence, invention, art, skill, dexterity, and labour, either in produc- 
tion, as in agriculture, the fisheries, manufactures, and the me- 
chanic arts, or in the augmentation in the value of products, by 
the distribution and exchange of the transportable and circulating 
surplus, as in commerce. 

The power of productive industry is measured by the quanti- 
ties of its products in their relation to wealth, and not by their 
quantities in their relation to value ; for the value of a product is 
increased by diminishing its relative quantity, whereas wealth is 
increased by the augmentation of the quantity of a product. 


X. DISTINCTION BETWEEN PRODUCTIVE AND UNPRODUCTIVE LABOUR. 


[t is not easy in all cases to draw a distinct line between pro- 
ductive and unproductive labor nor is it of any practical import- 
ance that it should be done. 

The following distinction may however be made between them. 
In private service, all labour, by which the exchangeable value of 
material objects is augmented, is productive labour ; but that which 
adds nothing to the exchangeable value of material objects, not 
withstanding it may be useful in other relations, is called unpro- 
ductive labour. 
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In public service, all labour, which is employed to augment the 
utility of those objects, which come under the head of public pro- 
perty, is productive labour ; whereas all other public labours, how- 
ever important they may be to the public welfare, are neverthe- 
less unproductive labours, in their relation to the production of 
wealth. 

XI. OBJECTS OF PRODUCTION. 


The objects of production are either perishable, and for immedi- 
ate cousumption ; or more durable, and tor present and future use 
and consumption. ‘Those of the first kind are prineipally of agri- 
culture and the fisheries; and those of the second, are mostly of 
manufacture and the mechanic arts. Irom the consumable pro- 
ducts of this first department of industry, man principally derives 
his subsistence ; in the more durable products of the second, he 
chiefly accumulates his wealth. 

XII. DISTINCTION BETWEEN MANUFACTURE AND THE MECHANIC 
ARTS. 

By the mechanic arts, is understood the various arts, in which 
the operations are manually pertormed by the aid of tools and 
machines of little cost, and such as are within the means of the 
mechanic generally to procure for himself, without the aid of the 
capitalist. 

By manufacture, is understood those great productive operations 
of art, which cannot be effected without the assistance of large 
capitals ; but by the employment of which, under the direction of 
skill, the powers of nature are brought through the medium of 
machinery to the aid of human labour, and made to perform its 
functions to such an extent, as greatly to augment production. 
And by means of this in the saving of labour, the costs of produc- 
tion are very considerably reduced, and the public supplied with 
the products, at a price reduced in a corresponding proportion. 


H. C. 
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THE LAST SONG OF THE GREEK PATRIOT. 


One last, besi effort now— 

‘They shall not call us slaves— 
These iron necks shall never bow 
‘To barter for a hated life, 
But we will tell in mortal strife, 

What wrath a freeman braves— 
A few short years, and we have known 
‘Lhe pride and joy—to live alone. 
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Our ancient land was free,— 
We washed its stains in blood— 
Again the hymn of Liberty 
Rose trom the high Athenian shrine, 
And virgin hands did often twine, 
In the dark olive wood, 
Their garlands for the youthful brow, 
Who taught the heathen ‘Turk to bow. 
These have been glorious days—- 
Let come what will, our fame 
Is like the sun’s eternal blaze, 
And when they tell of Marathon, 
And all the fields our fathers won, 
They too shall name 
Botzaris, and the few who died, 
Victims of glory, by his side. 
The world has told:our doom— 
?T is Liberty or Death— 
The tree we planted must not bloom, 
For Turk and Christian—ali unite, 
And royal hands our sentence write, 
And yet our breath, 
When trampled by the ruffian herd, 
Shall never breathe one recreant word. 


If we must die—then die— 
And let the foul disgrace 
Cling to their names eternally, 
Who, when they had the power to save, 
Doomed to a dark and bloody grave 
A high, devoted race— 
Awhile the sweets of life to know, 
O God! and then to perish so! 


But Freedom has one shore— 
Would we could shelter there 
The tender ones, we value more 
Than life or fame—O! generous men, 
Be with us, as ye long have been, 
And we will share 
All the poor fruit of toils and pains,— 
Our hearts—our lives—-perhaps, our chains. 


Come, at this fatal hour, 
Ye last of high-born souls ; 
Come—when the crushing weight of power 
Has all but bent our necks to earth— 
We will not shame our glorious birth ; 
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Nor Turk, nor Hun controls 
The heart that holds the Spartan fire, 
The sacred relic of his sire. 


We know, ye cannot fear— 

We know, that ye are brave— 
To us—your very name is dear— 
O! by that name, and all its light, 
We bid ye join the murderous hight, 

‘To win and save— 

O! come—if it be only time 
To tall with us—in Death sublime. 


SONNET. 


Why have ye lingered on your way so long, 
Bright visions, who were wont to hear my call, 
And with the harmony of dance and song 
Keep round my dreamy couch a festival r— 
Where are ye gone with all your eyes of light, 
And where the flowery voice | loved to hear, 
When, through the silent watches of the night, 
Ye whispered like an angel in my ear ?— 

OQ! fly not with the rapid wing of time, 

But with your ancient votary kindly stay, 
And while the loftier dreams that rose sublime 
In years of higher hope, have flown away, 

©! with the colours of a softer clime, 

Give your last touches to the dying day. 





MUSINGS 


I sat by my window one night, 
And watched how the stars grew high ; 
And the earth and skies were a splendid sight 
To a sober and musing eye. 


From heaven the silver moon shone down 
With gentle and mellow ray, 

And beneath the crowded roofs of the town 
Jn broad light and shadow lay. 
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A glory was on the silent sea, 
And mainland and island too, 

Till a haze came over the lowland lea, 
And shrouded that beautiful blue. 


Bright in the moon the autumn wood 
Its crimson scarf unrolled, 

And the trees like a splendid army stood 
In a panoply of gold! 


I saw them waving their banners high, 
As their crests to the night wind bowed, 

And a distant sound on the air went by, 
Like the whispering of a crowd. 

Then I watched from my window how fast 
The lig':ts all around me fled, 


As the wearied man to his slumber passed 
And the sick one to his bed. 


All faded save one, that burned 
With distant and steady light ; 

But that, too, went out,—and I turned 
Where my own lamp within shone bright! 


Thus, thought I, our joys must die, 
Yes—the brightest from earth we win: 
Till each turns away, with a sigh, 
To the lamp that burns brightly within. 
H. W. L. 





SONNET. 


Look ! how the young moon o’er the orange west, 
Walks in her maiden purity !—she seems 
Adorned in brighter, more alluring beams, 

To flatter all that look the loveliest. 

The wild breeze laps him to his halcyon rest, 
Upon the dark blue waters—where the gleams 
Of sheeting moonlight silver o’er his dreams, 

Melting to love old ocean’s heaving breast. 

The stars are out, and beautiful are they, 

Cold, but still beautiful ; a crowded choir, 

Harmonious in their silent minstrelsy !— 

And I would fain with beating heart aspire 

To their communion—but this weight of clay, 

Clings to the soul, and mocks the vain desire. 


R. D. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 





An Oration pronouneed at Middlebury, Vt. before the Associated Alumni of 
the College, on the Evening of Commencement, Aug. 17, 1825. By Nathan 


5S. 5. Beman. Troy. 8vo. pp. 40. 

Tuere is nothing in the moral aspect of our country, which we 
contemplate with more pleasure, than the universal diffusion of 
the means of education. In addition to the schools and acade- 
mies, which are scattered through every part of our country, al- 
most every state has, at least, one respectable college. The 
means of intellectual improvement are thus placed within the 
reach of every one, however narrow his resources. In the king- 
doms of Europe, and particularly in England, a considerable for- 
tune is necessary, to enable a person to acquire a liberal educa- 
tion. This evil has been so severely felt, that it now engages 
the attention of some of the most distinguished literary characters 
and statesmen of Great Britain. ‘The new and interesting plan, 
on which they propose to establish a college in London, we pub- 
lished in a late number of the Gazette. 

This Oration was delivered on the evening of Commencement, 
at Middlebury College in Vermont. A half a century has not 
elapsed since this state was a wilderness. Its growth in popula- 
tion and wealth have been truly astonishing ; and the develope- 
ment of moral and intelleetual resources has kept pace with the 
rapid improvements of our common country. The pure breezes 
of her mountains, while they have given a healthy tone to the 
body, seem also to have imparted a corresponding vigour to the 
energies of the mind. ‘Two colleges are established in the state ; 
one in Burlington and the other in Middlebury. We know little 
concerning the latter, except that its reputation is good; but we 
are disposed to think well of an institution, which can number 
among its sons so fine a scholar as Mr Beman. 

The subject of this oration is, as the author says, “ to trace the 
connexion between Christianity and mental improvement—their 
respective and reciprocal influence—their intellectual and moral 
action and reaction upon each other—and their relations with in- 
dividual and national character and elevation.” 

In pursuance of this plan, he combats the argument so often 
adduced by its enemies, that the Christian religion is unfavourable 
to the growth and developement of the intellectual faculties. He 
shows, conclusively, that from the very nature of Christianity, it 
must be propitious to the highest cultivation of the human mind. 
Ile refers to the schemes of heathen philosophy, which, except 
so far as they were modified by “ fragments of revealed truth, 
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were calculated to obscure the intellectual vision, and to depress 
and enslave the human mind.” He adduces some of the corrup- 
tions of Christianity—the ecclesiastical and political tyranny, 
which was fur ages exercised by the Pontiff of the Roman Church, 
in support of his argument. 

“This was a marble-hearted and an iron-handed despotism, which cut 
down every thing enlightened and liberal before it. It made war upon 
knowledge, and established and protected ignorance by law. To the 
truth of this remark, let the gray hairs of that distinguished astronomer 
and mathematician, Gallileo, subjoin their melancholy attestation. And 
in support of the same declaration, let the decrees of the Vatican, the 
cells, the racks, and gibbets of the Inquisition, and the erected stake, 
and the blazing fagot, utter their distinct and unequivocal voice.” 


The Christian religion and human improvement exert on each 
other a reciprocal influence. In the study of the Bible, the stu- 
dent needs all his erudition. Every thing that relates to oriental 
literature—to philology—to the governments and learning of 
the old world—to local customs—to topography—to national 
character, is called into requisition. The manner in which its 
doctrines are elucidated and its truths enforced, must always keep 
pace with the mental improvement of the age. We have an ex- 
ample given us in the scriptures, in which learning and _ talents 
and religion unite in forming the character of the same indi- 
vidual. 

After describing the revolution in the condition of mankind, 
produced by the introduction of Christianity, Mr Beman next ad- 
verts to the influence of the Reformation ; of its moving spirits, 
Luther, Melancthon, Zuinglius, and others, in awaking mankind 
from the slumber of centuries ; in rousing them to the exertion 
and improvement of their faculties; and in pouring a flood of 
light on the moral darkness of the world. He takes a rapid sur- 
vey of the nations of the earth, and contrasts the refinement and 
happiness of those where the blessings of Christianity are enjoyed, 
with the barbarism of others where it either does not exist, or has 
been corrupted by human inventions. He anticipates the time 
when Christianity shall be every where diffused, and civil and 
political liberty, and science and the arts, shall be spread 
through every nation. 

A notice of the institutions of our own country, of her moral 
and political character, and of her rank among the nations of the 
earth naturally forms a part of the address. 


“The character and institutions of this country, have already produc- 
ed a deep impression upon the world we inhabit. What but our exam- 
ple has stricken the chains of despotism from the provinces of South 
America—giving, by a single impulse, freedom to half a hemisphere ° 
A Washington here, has created a Bolivar there. The flag of inde 
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pendence which has long waved from the summit of our Allegany, has 
now been auswered by a corresponding signal from the heights of the 
Andes. And the same spirit, too, that came across the Atlantic wave 
with the pilgrims, and made the Rock of Plymouth the corner-stone of 
freedom and of this Republic, is travelling back to the East. It has 
already carried its influence into the cabinets of princes; and it is at 
this moment sung by the Grecian bard, and emulated by the Grecian 
hero.” 





Husband Hunting; or, the Mother and Daughters. A Tale of Fash- 
ionable Life. In two voluines. 12mo. pp. 276 and 282. Boston. 1825. 


This book belongs, on the whole, to the ancien régime of novel- 
writing and cannot expect to be received with much favour by the 
present generation. We do not understand why it has been re- 
published in this country, and should be sorry to believe that the 
republication can be a very profitable enterprise. The story 
is made up of materials which have been the property of novel- 
writers from time immemorial,—a miserly old relation, with good 
feelings under a rough exterior ; a wicked, treacherous, and gay, 
deceiving friend ; a dissipated mother, hunting husbands for her 
daughters ; a languishing lady, a proud and cold, a satirical, and an 
innocent and lively one ; two or three baronets, a lord and some 
military officers are put in motion according to rule, and the re- 
sulting situations varied according to the circumstances of the 
case ; and it is rather a sad thing to observe the time and talent 
of a person of some ingenuity thus wasted in taking advantage of 
the common doctrines of permutation and combination to place 
in a new arrangement, what was never very valuable inany. We 
have neither space nor spirits to enlarge on this subject. In our 
various notices of poor novels we have had occasion to say, quite 
as much perhaps as will ever be read on this point. We speak ill 
of this book with the less hesitation, as it claims no forbearance 
on the ground of its origin, and dismiss it with the hope that few 
like ourselves will feel under any necessity of reading it through. 





INTELLIGENCE. 





SCHOOLS IN GREECE. 


Learning is making rapid strides among the Greeks. Argos possesses 
a school, where the Homerian language is taught, with history, philoso- 
phy, and many other languages. A school on the Lancastrian system, 
established since the revolution, contains more than 200 scholars. The 
school at Hydra is about to be re-established ;—and at Athens two 
schools exist, which though extremely large cannot contain near the 
number of pupils that arrive from all parts of the country. 
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ALPHABETS. 


The English contains twenty-four letters; to which if we add J and 
V, consonants, there will be twenty-six. The French contains tw enty- 
three ;—the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan, twenty-two each : 
—the Arabic, twenty-eight -—the Persian, thirty-one -—<=the Turkish. 
thirty-three ;—the Georgian, thirty-six ;—the Coptic, thirty-two ;—the 
Mauscovite, forty-three ;—the Greek, twenty-four ;—the Latin, twenty- 
two ;—the Sclavonic, twenty-seven s—the Dutch, twenty-six ;—the 
Spanish, twenty-seven ;—the Italian, twenty ;—the Ethiopic and Tar- 
tarian, each two hundred and two ;—the Indian and Bengal, tw enty- 
one ;—the Buramese, nineteen. The Chinese have, properly speaking, 
no alphabet, unless we call their whole language by that name. 
Their letters are words or rather hieroglyphics, amounting to eight 
thousand. 





NEW SCHOOL AT CHITENENGO N. Y. 


Dr Yates, formerly a pastor of the Congregational Church in East 
Hartford (Conn.), since Professor of Moral Philosophy and Logic in 
Union College at Schenectady, has issued a prospectus of a Polytechny 
or a school to be established at Chitenengo, Madison Co. N. Y. The 
plan of the seminary embraces a liberal course of studies; and these 
are arranged in the following order; first, the sciences which call into 
exercise the perceptive powers; secondly, those which exercise the per- 
ceptive and reflective powers combined ; thirdly, such as address them- 
selves to the reflective powers exclusively. As we do not understand, 
precisely, what definitions Dr Yates would attach to the different powers 
of the mind, we can form no adequate idea of the correctness of his 
arrangement of studies with reference to those powers. But we are 
glad to see an attempt to fix the purpose of education upon its right 
ground. A mistake in the object, it is easy to perceive, leads to infinite 
mischief in the details. 

The acquisition of knowledge, and especially useful knowledge, is the 
great purpose which all schools seem to have in view; and every thing 
is done with reference to it. Whereas it seems to us, that the develop- 
ment and discipline of the mind should be the principal concern in early 
education, and all studies should be arranged with reference to this. 
The amount of knowledge which can be acquired under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances in any academical course of studies in this 
country, is but a trifle compared with a proper development and the 
healthy and vigorous action of all the intellectual faculties. 





VARIETIES. 


New Publications.—Our list of New Publications in this number of 
the Gazette contains fifty-two distinct works, which make, in all, sixty- 
five volumes. 

Mécanique Céleste.-—The Marquis de la Place, at a late sitting of 
the French Institute, presented the 5th volume of his Mécanique Cé- 
leste. 

Scott’s Novels.—Several of Sir Walter Scott’s Novels have been 


Qu 
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translated during the last year into the Russian, and one, Ivanhoe, into 
the Polish language. 

John Paul Jones —The European Magazine treats Mr Sherburne’s 
“Life and Character of the Chevalier John Paul Jones,” with great 
contempt; though the writer takes occasion to subjoin some very gra- 
cious remarks. ‘“ Having,” says he, “in an unlucky moment taken up 
this voluine we have made what we could of it; but in speaking of a very 
dull, and, at this time of day, very uninteresting book, we beg to be 
considered as entertaining no light or disrespecttul opinion of the abili- 
ties ofthe Americans. Their advancing studies, improving talents, and 
rising genius are obvious to every unprejudiced mind; and their efforts, 
literary aud other, will ever meet our encouragement and protection. 
In treating of this publication, we weigh the Americans of the last cen- 
tury, a people very distinct in moral and intellectual qualities from the 
race of the present. This is ‘the third and fourth generation of them 
that hate’ nof us, neither do they merit our ill will or word.” The 
writer cites J'ooke’s Life of Catherine LI. for the following fact. ‘“ He 
(Paul) was brave at sea, though not by land, having refused to accept a 
Challenge more than once, and was handsomely caned upon the Ex- 
change at Philadelphia.” [7] 

Russian Periodicals—The number of periodicals in Russia notwith- 
standing the severity of the censorship, has greatly increased within the 
last year. 

Gothe.—The property of the whele of his works has been purchased 


from Géthe, by a great publishing firin in Germany, for the sum of 
100,000 franes. 


Segur’s Russian Campaign.—In a second edition, of Mr Segur’s 
work on the Campairn of 1812, he has brought forward proofs of cer- 
tain statements made by him, which have been questioned. 

Royal Press in France.—The King of France has issued a decree 
containing regulations for printing at the Royal Press a collection of the 
principal Oriental works, after the model of the great Byzantine col- 
lection and the compilation of the councils and historians of France. 


University of Edinburgh.—The Professors have come to the deter- 
mination that henceforth no candidate shall be admitted for examination 
for the degree of M. D. unless he has studied four years in college in- 
stead of three, as formerly; and that during that time he must attend 
to three new branches of medical science in addition to the nine hitherto 
taught, on all of which he must be examined, prior to graduation. 


Works Projected.—The author of Valerius, Adam Blair, &c. is com- 
posing another novel; and a third series of Sayings and Doings is in 
preparation. 

Athens.—Within the last four years, the glorious remains of Athens 
have suffered severely, in consequence of the struggle between the 
Greeks and the Turks; though they have been less defaced than might 
have been expected. That which has sustained the most injury, is the 
precious monument of Lysicrates called the Lantern. The Temple of 
Theseus has remained untouched. The Tower of the Winds has not 
suffered at all. The Parthenon has suffered some injury ; but happily 
in the flat lateral walls of the edifice, of which the Turks who were be- 
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sieged demolished a part to get the lead used in fixing the iron cramps 
which hold the blocks together. The same thing happened to the Tem- 
ple of Minerva Polias, otherwise called the Erectheum. The Propy- 
lea of the Acropolis are not damaged- 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


Biography of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 8vo. 
Vol. 6. Philadelphia. 

Memoirs of the Life of Richard Henry Lee, and his Correspondence 
with the most distinguished Men in America and Europe, illustrative of 
their Characters, and of the Events of the American Revolution. By his 
Grandson, Richard H. Lee, of Leesburgh, Va. 2 vols. 8vo. Philadelphia. 
Carey & Lea. 

The Life of Mary Dudley, including an Account of her Religious En- 
gagements, and Extracts from her Letters; with an Appendix contain- 
ing some Account of the Illness and Death of her Daughter Hannah 
Dudiey. Philadelphia. B. & T. Kite. 


DRAMA. 


The New-England Drama, in five Acts, founded on Incidents con- 
tained in the New-Elngand Tale. 1825. 12mo. pp. 72. Dedham. H. 
& W.H. Mann. 

This work is the result of an operation upon the New-England Tale simi- 
lar to what has frequently been applied to the Waverley Novels, and which 
the author of those novels has called Terryfying, from the name of the ope- 
rator. The New-England Tale does not seem to us well adapted for this 
purpose, on account of the length of time occupied by the story, which 
is unfavourable to dramatic interest. We doubt whether the drama will an- 
swer for the stage. 

EDUCATION. 


An Introduction to Linear Drawing. translated from the French of 
M. Franceur, and adapted tothe use of Public Schools in the United 
States. By William B. Fowle, Instructer of the Monitorial School, 
Boston. 12mo. pp. 64. Boston, 1825. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 

Dufief’s Nature Displayed in her Mode of Teaching Language to Man; 
being a new and infallible Method of acquiring Languages with unparal- 
lelled rapidity ; deduced from the Analysis of the Human Mind, and 
consequently suited to every capacity. Adapted to the Spanish. By 
Don Mariano Velasquez de la Cadena, L. Hargous, Professor of Uni- 
versal Grammar, and Don Manuel de Torres, Late Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary from the Republic of Colombia to the United States. 8vo. New- 
York. 

An Examination of Mr Dufief’s Philosophical Notions; with a Criti- 
cism upon his System and Mode of Teaching Languages. In Four Letters. 
By Jobn Manesca, French Instructer. New York. 1825. pp. 32. Svo. 

The American Instructor, designed for all Common Schools in Ame- 
rica. By Hall 1. Kelly, A. M., Authorof the “Instructor.”  12:no. pp. 
168. Boston. True & Green. 
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HISTORY. 


Ilistory of the United States, from their first Settlement as Colonies, 
to the close of the War with Great Britain, in 1815. 12mo. pp. 336. 
New York. Charles Wiley. 

A History of the United States of America, on a Plan adapted to the 
capacity of Youth. Illustrated by Engravings. By the Rev. Charles 
A. Goodrich. Fourth Edition. i2mo. pp. 316. Lexington, Kentucky. 
W. W. Worbley. 

LAW: 


Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Supreme Court, and 
in the Court for the Trial of Impeachments and the Correction of Errors 
of the State of New York. By Esek Cowen, Esq. Counsellor at Law. 
Svo. vol. Ill. Albany. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Supreme Court of Er- 
rors, of the State of Connecticut, prepared and published in pursuance 
of a statute law of the State. vol. IV. By Thomas Day, Esq. 

MEDICINE. 


The New England Journal of Medicine and Surgery. Vol. XIV. No. 4. 
for Oct. 1825. 

The Medical Recorder. No. 32, for October, 1825. Philadelphia. 
James Webster. 

A Treatise on the Medical and Physical Treatment of Children. By 
William P. Dewees, M. D. Lecturer on Midwidery, &c. 8vo. pp. 500. 
Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The African Repository, and Colonial Journal. Vol. I. No. VIL. Wash- 
ington. Way & Gideon. 

An Oration, pronounced at New Haven, before the Connecticut Al- 
pha of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, September 13th, 1825. By James 
Gould. 8vo. pp. 31. New Haven. T. G. Woodward & Co. 

Remarks on the Changes lately proposed or adopted in Harvard Uni- 
versity. By George Ticknor, Smith Professor, &c. Second Edition. 8vo. 
Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 

An Impartial Examination of the Case of Captain Isaac Phillips, late 
of the Navy, and Commander of the United States Sloop of War Balti- 
more, in 1798, Compiled from Original Documents and Records, with 
the Proceedings upon his Application to be restored to his Rank in the 
United States’ Navy. &vo. pp. 119. Baltimore. B. Edes, 

Love and Patriotism; or the extraordinary Adventures of Mons, Du- 
portail, late Major General in the Army of the United States. Inter- 
spersed with many surprising Incidents in the Life of the late Count Pu- 
laski. 12mo. pp. 108. Boston. 

The Laughing Philosopher, or Fun, Humour, and Wit—being a Col- 
lection of choice Anecdotes, many of which, never before in print, ori- 
vinated in or about * The Literary Emporium.” 12mo. Boston. 

Sibylline Leaves and Wayward Criticisms. By Arthur Singleton, Esq. 
No. I. 12mo. pp. 24. Boston. 

A Discourse delivered before the Society for the Commemoration of 
the Landing of William Penn, on the 24th of October, 1825. By G. I. 
Ingersoll, Esq. S8yo. pp. 36. Philadelphia. R. H. Small. 
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The Canadian Magazine and Literary Repertory No. XXIV. June. 
1825. 8vo. Montreal. 

This is a monthly journal. It contains reviews, original and selected mis- 
cellany, and poetry, together with asummary of domestic and foreign intelli- 
gence. The poetry is selected with much taste ; we wish, however, that it 
suited the convenience of the editors to give us credit for what they take 
from our own pages. 

A Lecture delivered at the Opening of the Medical Department of the 
Columbian College in the District of Columbia, March, 30, 1825. By 
Thomas Sewall, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. %vo. pp. 
80. Washington, D C. 

The author gives a history of the science of medicine and of the establish- 
ment of the different Medical Schools in the United States. And to the Lec- 
ture are attached the names of the faculties of the several institutions, and 
brief notices of some of the most distinguished physicians of our country, in 
the form of notes. 

POETRY. 

Chelys Hesperia, Carmina quedam Anniversaria, et alia, numeris La- 
tinis sapphicis modulata, continens, cum Notis aliquot adjectis. Auctore 
S. Wilson, A. M. Lexingtoniw. 1825. 8vo. pp. 23. 

Poesas de Jose Maria Heredia. Neuva York. Behr & Kahl. 1825. 
18mo. pp. 162. 

King Caucus. A Poem, by Walter Wagstaff, Esq. 1825. 8vo. 
pp. 67. New-York. E. Bliss, & E. White. 

This is a poem in the Hudibrastic measure, satirizing the Presidential Caucus 
which met with such a defeat on a late occasion. We were unable to un- 
derstand all the allusions, and moreover our interest in the subject is not 
very vivid at present. The writer has certainly a turn for this kind of satire, 
and his poem, we think, would have enjoyed considerable popularity, had 
it been published a year or more ago; perhaps it may still be interesting to 
politicians. 

POLITICS. 


An Address delivered at the Dedication of the Town Hall in Wor- 
cester, Mass., on the second day of May, 1825. By John Davis. Wor- 


cester. Svo. pp. 3b. 

Besides the local and temporary interest, which attaches to every perform- 
ance of this kind, Mr Davis’s address has a permanent value, as a historical 
document, for he has collected many facts in the early history of Massachu- 
setts and particularly of the town of Worcester ; and as an able political tract, 
for he has sketched the leading principles adopted by our ancestors, and 
stated some of the means by which they laid the deep foundations of our free 
institutions. In our perusal we marked several passages for quotation, 
intending this notice for another department of our work; but our narrow 
limits oblige us to confine ourselves to the following. It exhibits one of the 
most interesting features in the institutions of the New England States, and in 
a few of the other States in the Union. The influence of these small, and 
in many respects independent corporations, we believe, has seldom been duly 
estimated. 

“ Among the many institutions of our ancestors which are most happily 
designed to uphold and perpetuate a free government, was a division of their 
territory into smafl municipalities, which were invested with powers of high 
trust and importance. The support of public worship, public schools, and 
public highways devolved on them. The police of towns has, from the ear- 
liest settlement of the Commonwealth, been purely democratic. The peo- 
pie have always selected their officers from among themselves, and transact- 
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ed all their business in public assemblies. Aside from the influence and as- 
cendency which are given to the sentiments of the people, by having the 
care of morals and of education, and the power of making provision for the 
same, nothing could be mure happily devised to sustain asd perpetuate a re- 
publican system, than the manner in which these municipal corporations are 
associated and do their business. Indeed, the whole male population of our 
country may be said to be bred at the altar of republicanism. Our earliest 
associations and habits of lite are connected with our schools, our churches, 
and our town-meetings—all of which are regulated and provided for by the 
people, in public assembly. It is indeed most manifest that much of the 
good order which prevails, and much of the security we feel, depends on this 

olitical division into small communities. Many of the States, it is well 
baewu, are divided into small counties ; but this, | apprebend, is a less effi- 
cient and more inconvenient mode of transacting public business.” 


THEOLOGY. 


Family and Private Prayers, compiled from the Devotional Writings 
of Bishop Andrews, Bishop Ken, Bishop Wilson, Jeremy Taylor, Dr 
Hickes, and Dr Johnson. By the Rev. William Berrian, an Assistant 
Minister of Trinity Church, New York. 12mo. pp. 51. New York. E. 
Bliss & E. White. 

A Discourse delivered before the Society for the Promotion of Christ- 
ian Education in Harvard University, at its Annual Meeting, in the 
Church in Federal Street, Boston, on the Evening of the 28th of August, 
1825. By John Brazer, Pastor of the North Church in Salem. 8vo. 
pp. 27. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 

The Minister presenting his People to Christ. A Sermon; Preached 
at the Ordination of the Rev. William C. Fowler, as Pastor over the 
first Congregational Church and Society in Greenfield, Mass. August 
3ist, 1825. By Eleazar T. Fitch. 8vo. pp. 44. New Haven. T. G. 
Woodward & Co. 

Literary and Evangelical Magazine. Vol. VIII. No. IX. 

Canons for the Government of the Protestant Fpiscopal Church in 
the United States of America; being the Substance of various Canons 
adopted in General Conventions of said Church ; Held in years of our 
Lord 1789, 1792, 1795, 1799, 1801, and 1804, &c. 8vo. pp. 43. New 
York. T. & J. Swords. 

Attachment to the Redeemer’s Kingdom; A Sermon Preached before 
the Prayer Book and Homily Society, in Christ Church, Baltimore, 
June 2, 1825. By the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, A. M. Rector of Queen 
Ann Parish, Pr. Geo. Co. Md. 8vo. pp. 32. Georgetown D. C. 


AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


The Latin Reader. Part second, chiefly from the fourth edition of 
F. Jacobs, and F. W. Doering. 12mo. pp. 162. Boston. Cummings 
Hilliard, & Co. 

Rhetorica de Valero. 1 vol. 18mo. New York. 1825. Behr & Kahl. 

We hope this book is not so lean as the title with which we have been fa- 
voured. It is a great misfortune, that we are obliged so frequently to print 
such fragments of titles as will hardly enable our readers to inquire for the 
hooks, if they should happen to wish for them. 

La Découverte des Sources du Mississippi et de la Riviére Sanglante, 
par Beltrami. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Deux mots sur des Promenades de Paris 4 Liverpool. 1 vol. 8vo. 
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Letters on the Elementary Principles of Education. By Elizabeth 
Hamilton. In two volumes. Third American Edition. Boston. Samuel 
H. Parker. 1825. 12mo. pp. 238 & 252. 

We are glad to perceive that a third edition of this excellent treatise has 
been demanded by the American public. We have no room at present for an 
analysis of the work ; and we regret this the less, because its merits seem to be 
already so well known. But we confidently commend it where it not par- 
ticularly known, to all who are engaged in the education of the young; and 
especially to those heads of families, whose first and most anxious cares are 
the proper development of the faculties of their children’s minds, and the 
proper cultivation of the affections of their hearts. Mr Parker deserves well 
of the American public for bis efforts in bringing out so beautiful an edi- 
tion. He is also publishing elegat 8vo. editions of the Waverley Novels and 
Edgeworth’s Works ; and has already, we learn, put to press, an edition of 
the former in 12mo, which is to be executed in a style equal to that of Mrs 
Hamilton’s Letters. 

A Practical Treatise on Rail-Roads and Carriages ; showing the 
principles of estimating their strength, proportions, expense, and annual 
produce, and the conditions which render them effective, economical, and 
durable ; with the theory, effect, and expense of steam Carriages, sta- 
tionary engines, and gas machines. Illustrated by four engravings and 
numerous useful tables. By Thomas Tredgold, Civil Engineer. New 
York. 1825. 8vo. pp. 183. E. Bliss, & E. White. 

This volume contains descriptions of the different kinds of Rail-Roads 
used in England, estimates of the expeise of constructing them, and state- 
ments of their advantages compared with canals. Mr Tredgold shows that 
the advantages are decidedly in favour of Rail Roads, especially in an un- 
even country, on account of their offering a less expensive means for as- 
cending and descending from one level to another. And the original 
expense of constructing them is but half that of constructing acanal. The 
former being estimaied at £5,000 and the latter at £10,000 per mile. If this 
author may be relied upon, he sefs at rest the project of conuecting Albany 
with Boston, by means of a Canal. 

Blair’s Outlines of Chronology, Ancient and Modern, being an In- 
troduction to the Study of History, for the use of schools. Hartford. 
S. G. Goodrich. 

A Sermon on the Lord’s Supper. By Andrew Kippis, D. D, F. R. 8. 
S. D. 12mo. pp. 31. Salem. J. R. Buffum. 

The Story of a Life. By the Author of “Scenes and Impressions in 
Egypt and Italy,” “ Recollections of the Peninsula,” &c. 1 Vol. 12mo. 
pp- 452. Bosien. Richardson & Lord. 

The Tales of the Genii, translated from the Persian. By Sir Charles 
Morell, with Memoirs of the Author, 2 Vols. 18mo. New York. D. 
Mallory. 

Memoirs of the Countess de Genlis, illustrative of the History of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. Written by herself. Vol. II. 
8vo. New York. Wilder & Campbell. ‘ 

Babylon the Great, a Dissection and Demonstration of Men and 
Things in the British Capital. By the Author of “ The Modern Athens.” 
2vols. 12mo. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 

The Troubadour, Catalogue of Pictures and Historical Sketches. By 
L. E. L. Author of “ The Improvisatrice.” Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 

The Life and Exploits of the ingenious Gentleman Don Quixotte de 
la Mancha, translated from the original Spanish of Miguel de Cer- 
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vantes Saavedra. By Charles Jarvis, Esq. To which is prefixed a Life 
of the Author. 4 Vols. 18mo. New York. Evert Duyckinck. 

The Adventures of Telemachus, from the French of M. Fenclon. 
Translated by Dr Hawksworth. 2 vols. 18mo. New York. D. Mal- 
lory. 

Practical Morality ; or a Guide to Men and Manners, consisting of 
Lord Chesteriield’s Advice to his Son. ‘To which is added a Supplement ; 
containing Extracts from various books recommended by Lord Chester- 
field to Mr Stanhope, &c. 18ino. pp. 233. New York. George Long. 

The lliad of Homer. Translated by Alexander Pope. 2 Vols. 18mo. 
New York. W. Borrodaile. 

The Works of Virgil, translated by Dryden. 2 Vols. 18mo. New 
York. W. Borrodaile. 

The Vicar of Wakelield; a Tale by Oliver Goldsmith, M. B. with 
the Life of the Author, by Dr Johnson. 18mo. pp. 252. New York. 
George Long. 

Essaysand Poems. By Oliver Goldsmith, M. B. With a Memoir of 
the Author. 18mo. pp. 215. New York. D. Mallory. 

Archwologia Greca; or the Antiquities of Greece. By John Potter, 
D. D. late Archbishop of Canterbury. To which is added an Appen- 
dix, containing a concise History of the Grecian States, and a short 
account of the Lives and Writings of the most celebrated Greek Au- 
thors; by G Dunbar F. R. 8. E. and Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. First American from the last Edinburgh edi- 
tion. With a Continuation of the History of Greece, from the Ma- 
hometan Conquest to the present year, and other Additions, by Charles 
Anthon, Adjunct Professor of Languages in Columbia College, New 
York. 1 vol. 8vo. Collins & Co. 

A General View of the Manners, Customs, and Curiosities of Nations, 
including a Geographical Description of the Earth; the whole illustrat- 
ed by fifty-four Maps and other Engravings. By the Rev. J. Goldsmith 
Vicar of Dunnington, &c. Revised by the senior publisher. 2 Vols. 
i2mo. New Haven. I. Babcock & Sons. 

English Grammar, adapted to the different Classes of Learners, with 
an Appendix containing Rules and Observations, for assisting the more 
advanced Students to write with Perspicuity «nd Accuracy. By Lind- 
lay Murray. From the last Londonedition. 12mo. pp. 312. Bridge- 
port, Ct. J. B. Baldwin. 

History of the Church of England, from tha earliest periods to the 
present time; being chiefly an Abridgment of Grant’s. By the Rev. 
Edward Rutledge, A. M. 8vo. pp. 820. Middletown. Ct. 

Reciprocal Duties of Parents and Children. By Mrs Taylor, Au- 
thor of Maternal “ Solicitude,” “ Practical Hints,” &c. Boston. 1825. 
18mo. pp. 144. James Loring. 

This is an interesting little volume written for the best of purposes. It 
treats of the duties of parents and children in several of the stages and con- 
ditions of their relationship, and frequently illustrates and enforces them by 
short narratives. 
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